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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


It has taken a war period with shortages of office personnel and 
increased demands on supervisors to effectively demonstrate to many 
corporate executives the value of accounting and other office manuals, 
Companies which before the war had depended on supervision and 
personal instruction to train personnel and assure some sort of uni- 
formity in office practice, have found in various types of office manuals 
a most effective tool for training purposes, an in supervision, and 
a great help in securing uniformity and order in office procedures. 
Accountants will find Mr. Conarroe’s article a helpful guide to the 
problems of preparing and using accounting, cost accounting, internal 
audit and other types of office manuals. 

E. H. Conarroe, author of this a has been Directs: of Man- 
agement Service of the Policyholders ice Bureau of the Met- 
a Life Insurance Company for the past fifteen years. Earlier, 

a Seeeaees, Pinchot’s term, he served as Director of Budget 

of the Commonwealth ¢ “ow Ivania, and for six 

canes as Industrial Accountant with S rporation in Phil- 
in Business Organization and Management at New York University. 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views ex- 
pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are wel- 
comed and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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PREPARATION AND USE OF OFFICE MANUALS 


By E. H. Conarroe, Director, Management Service, 
Policyholders Service Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION of the subject of office manuals calls for some 

definition of terms. I find there is no agreement among ex- 
ecutives as to what the term office manual implies. To some it 
denotes one type of manual, to others another. Generally speaking, 
the manuals used in the office fall into one or more of the follow- 
ing classifications : 

1. Policy manual—a compilation of company policies or 
rules of conduct for the office. Sometimes this is referred 
to as a company handbook or rule book. 

2. Organization manual—an attempt to definitize formally 
the duties and functions of the various departments, units, 
or individual positions in the organization and to estab- 
lish their relationships with each other. Organization 
charts are employed extensively in this connection to 
visualize the situation. 

3. Procedure manual—a collection and presentation of 
standard practices or routines for handling the various 
office operations. This is frequently supplemented with 
a description or reproduction of the forms and records 
involved. 


A few examples may serve to illustrate the difference between 
these three principal types. 


Employee Handbooks. There are many available examples of 
this type of manual. Its purpose is twofold: first, to provide for 
the uniform interpretation and application of company rules, 
rights, and privileges throughout the organization ; and second, to 
serve as an introduction and notification for new employees. 

Three examples : 

Metropolitan Life—A Manual of Information Rules and Sug- 
gestions for the Guidance of Home Office Clerical Em- 
ployees. This presents in concise specific terms the policies 
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in effect on such subjects as office hours, absences, tardi- 
ness, overtime, vacations, insurance benefits, etc. 

Namm Store, Brooklyn—Welcome on Board. This is an at- 
tempt to present the information in a more popular or read- 
able form. The analogy is drawn between a department 
store and a ship loaded with a cargo of merchandise off on 
a definite voyage. The nautical style is employed through- 
out. For example, under the caption “Stars to Steer By” 
a statement of general company policies is presented. “On 
Shore Leave” introduces a discussion of vacation privileges, 
holidays observed, etc. 

Addressograph Multigraph Corp—You and Your Company. 
This is an example of a conscious effort to avoid the 
terms “rules” or “regulations” in the title. The foreword 
states the purpose rather succinctly as follows: 

The purpose of this book is to give you full infor- 
mation in regard to your job and the opportunities 
offered you in this company. It explains the rules and 
regulations of the company and tells you the things 
you may expect from the company and the things that 
are expected of you. 


Procedure Manuals. Manuals of this type take a number of 
different forms. Some are designed to cover a specific operation 
or function. Examples of these are the various accounting or cost 
accounting manuals. In addition there are stenographic manuals, 
dictators’ manuals, order department manuals, etc. 

Other procedure manuals are broader in scope and are designed 
to bring together all company procedures and routines in one or 
more volumes. In some cases a distinction is made between pro- 
cedures that are purely departmental in scope and those affecting 
two or more departments. The Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., for example, have what are known as Operating 
Procedure Manuals prepared primarily for the use of one division 
of the bank, and Operating Bulletins pertaining to work procedures 
in more than one division. 

Organization Manuals. Examples of this type of manual are 
less frequent and also less generally available for outside perusal. 
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The usual method of presentation employed is to outline, first, the 
general plan of organization in effect, showing lines of authority 
and responsibility (frequently through the medium of one or more 
charts) and then to set down as specifically as possible the func- 
tions and activities assigned to each major and sub-department or 
division of the company. One company introduces its manual with 
a statement designed to clarify the distinction between line respon- 
sibility and staff responsibility. 

The president of the Jewel Tea Company employed a series of 
individual executive orders to each of the principal executives of 
the company to prescribe his specific field of operation. 


Combination Arrangements 

Frequently it will be found that the office manual does not con- 
form strictly to any one of the above classifications but represents 
a combination of some or all. This is most likely to be true with 
respect to policies and procedures. Examples of this are the 
manuals of the American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpo- 
ration and the Vick Chemical Company. 

The American Radiator manual that I have seen is in the form 
of a loose-leaf binder and is designated as a Personnel Manual. 
It starts out with a three-page statement of Principles of Per- 
sonnel Administration and Employee Relations signed by the Vice 
President and General Manager. In addition to a detailed state- 
ment of specific personnel policies and practices the manual in- 
cludes samples of all personnel records and forms with a brief 
description of their function and handling. 

The manual of the Vick Chemical Company is labeled “Gen- 
eral Information and Instructions” and is also in loose leaf form. 
It is divided into five major divisions as follows: 

(a) Foreword outlining the general scope and purpose of 
the manual and defining the fundamental policies of the 
management with respect to employee relations. 

(b) Rules and regulations covering such matters as hours 
of work, overtime, holidays, vacations, personal use of 
telephones, etc. 

(c) Current Permanent Orders—a collection of individual 
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standard practice instructions on company-wide pro- 
cedures. 

(d) Stenographers’ Handbook—a specialized section that is 
self-explanatory. 

(e) General Office Forms illustrating various standard set- 
ups for typewritten material and explanations of the 
use of certain basic forms. 


Need of Office Manuals 


The extent to which office manuals are used by progressive com- 
panies should give some indication of their practical value. Un- 
fortunately I have been unable to locate any authoritative statistics 
that would measure the number or proportion of companies em- 
ploying manuals of this type. On the basis of my own observa- 
tions, however, I believe it is accurate to say that office manuals 
are coming into more extensive use by business. In fact, the need 
for manuals has been accentuated by the conditions of the past 
few years. What are these needs that manuals are designed to 


meet? What purposes do they serve? I think the fundamental 


functions of manuals, be they policy, organization or procedure, 
can be stated to be as follows: 


1. To definitize and clarify a situation. Most of you have 
seen this demonstrated. The very process of converting a 
policy or a procedure to writing in concise and under- 
standable form necessitates a decision on questionable and 
indefinite points. Take the question of seniority rights 
for instance. It is a simple matter to make the general 
statement that the company recognizes length of service 
in its promotion program. But when it becomes necessary 
to prepare a formal write-up of this policy that can be 
uniformly applied throughout the organization, it is 
necessary to consider carefully the various conditions and 
restrictions to be met. For instance, there is the appli- 
cation of seniority to questions of lay-off, re-employment, 
promotion within departments or between departments, 
retirement benefits, etc. The process of preparing a for- 
mal workable statement of policy on this point will bring 
many of these questions to the surface. 
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2. As a step toward simplification. One objective in pre- 
paring a write-up of a procedure is to reduce it to its 
simplest practical form. You know how the preparation 
of a flow chart or diagram of an office or accounting 
routine serves to spotlight unnecessary steps. Office sys- 
tems and routines have a way of “just growing” like 
Topsy. Copies of forms or records or certain routings 
are requested to meet a temporary situation and soon 
become an accepted part of the regular procedure. Put- 
ting the procedure on paper provides an opportunity to 
question and to simplify. 

. To promote uniformity and standardization. It goes 
without saying that a clearly defined and well stated policy 
or procedure is less subject to misinterpretation or varia- 
tion throughout the organization. Standardization is 
recognized as one of the fundamental principles of scien- 
tific management. Standards are necessary before any 
effective form of executive control is possible. Office 
manuals constitute a tool of management in providing 
such standards. 


These, then, are the three fundamental objectives in the prepara- 
tion of manuals—(1) to definitize, (2) to simplify, and (3) to 
standardize. Some executives feel that the results secured along 
these lines just through the process of preparing the manual have 
adequately justified the effort even if no further use were made 
of the material. 

Utilization of Manuals 

The next question is “How are office manuals used?” They are 
used in several different ways. Most frequently, perhaps, they are 
employed for training purposes, either training new employees or 
old employees in new jobs. I have already referred to the value 
of the employee handbook or manual as a means of introducing 
new employees to the company. In the majority of cases I think 
this is the major use of such handbooks although copies are usu- 
ally furnished to all employees. These handbooks answer a lot of 
questions that arise in the mind of the new worker and minimize 
the difficulties that might develop through ignorance of company 
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policies and practices. Similarly, an organization manual is useful 
in orienting the new employee and in guarding against overlapping 
jurisdictions and conflicting authorities. The chief executive of 
one large company maintains a large scale chart of the entire or- 
ganization on the wall of the main corridor outside his office where 
it is accessible to all employees at all times. 

Standard practice manuals serve an important function in the 
training program. They can’t do the whole job, of course. Per- 
sonal instruction and demonstration is always necessary. But it 
has proved helpful to put in the hands of the new worker a clear 
and concise write-up of the operations with which he is concerned. 
If the manual is well prepared he is able to get the picture of how 
his activity ties in with and affects those of his co-workers. More- 
over, it insures that he is getting all the story and is learning the 
one best way of performing his job. That would not always be the 
case if it were left up to the immediate supervisor entirely to ex- 
plain the procedure. A lot of supervisors, although perhaps adept 
at yne time in performing the routine clerical operations under 
their jurisdiction, have lost some of their dexterity in the interim 
and are not best qualified to make method demonstrations. The 
standard practice write-up tells the story as it should be told. 

It is well to point out, I think, that manuals have their place in 
training old employees in new jobs as well as those entering the 
company as new employees. The use of manuals, with particular 
application to the supervisory or executive personnel, has been 
emphasized under the war program. Many companies have had 
to increase their facilities and operations rapidly in order to meet 
the pressure for increased production. One of the major prob- 
lems of such an expansion program has been providing qualified 
supervisory personnel. Upgrading has been widely employed in this 
connection so that a number of skilled operators, senior clerks, ac- 
countants, etc., suddenly find themselves with supervisory respon- 
sibilities for the first time. Putting a copy of the office manual in 
the hands of these new supervisors has proved a practical way of 
giving them the background in company policies and practices that 
they need in their new capacity. I saw a good illustration of that 
recently in the case of one of the large aircraft manufacturers. 
This company had never employed standard practice manuals to 
any extent. War orders required the erection of a large new 
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plant at some distance from existing locations. The supervisory 
personnel for the new plant was recruited largely from the junior 
supervisors and team heads in other plants. There was no time 
for preliminary training of this group in their new duties. To 
meet the emergency, the company undertook to prepare a complete 
manual in a period of one to two weeks. I know from experience 
what a problem that presented. The company happened to be 
group-insured with us and my Bureau was called in to assist them 


in this matter. If there ever was a time when manuals were — 


needed for training purposes it is now. All companies have lost 
and are losing many of their experienced workers and key super- 
visors. The ranks are being filled with young, inexperienced re- 
cruits in many cases for whom special and fundamental training 
is paramount. 

Not only is the office manual used for training purposes but it 
also serves as a source of current reference for the entire organi- 
zation when questions of policy, procedure, or jurisdiction arise 
from time to time. This use cf the manual has special importance 
to companies with a branch office organization and is the means 
of saving much time and correspondence in such circumstances. 

The third major use of the manual is for purposes of control. 
Executive control is facilitated where standards have been estab- 
lished against which actual performance can be checked. This 
principle has been recognized in the wide adoption of standard 
cost systems. Some companies employ what is known as a de- 
partmental audit in which each department or branch of the office 
is systematically reviewed by specially trained personnel at reason- 
able intervals. In the course of these audits all phases of the oper- 
ations are checked, among them being the manner in which com- 
pany policies and standard procedures are being followed. The 
office manual provides an effective basis of comparison or check 
list for such an audit. Certainly with the standards clearly estab- 
lished in black and white there can be little opportunity to use 
ignorance or misunderstanding as an excuse for poor performance. 
Preparation of Manuals 

So much for the justification and need for office manuals. The 
next question is how cau these manuals be most effectively pre- 
pared? There are two general methods employed. One might be 
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designated as the “co-operative” approach, and the other as the 
“special assignment” method. Under the co-operative method vari- 
ous members of the organization participate in the undertaking, 
whereas under the other method the responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the manual is specifically assigned to an individual or 
unit. Where there is a systems or methods department it fre- 
quently carries out this assignment. 

The principal advantage claimed for the co-operative approach 
is its educational value to the organization as a whole. Some execu- 
tives claim that this is the major benefit received from the prepara- 
tion of a manual. In fact, I have heard it said that if the manual 
was never subsequently referred to, the value received from its 


preparation would have justified the effort. In order to prepare a. 


formal statement of policy or to devise the “one best way” of per- 
forming an operation it is necessary to consider all of the factors 
involved and to make a thorough analysis of existing practices and 
requirements. In other words, the problem must be considered 
from the company rather than the departmental viewpoint. A 
method frequently followed for standard practice manuals is to 
require each department or unit involved in a given procedure or 
routine to prepare a write-up of its existing practice. These are 
then analyzed, simplified and consolidated into a standard proce- 
dure by a committee of the interested department representatives. 

The alternative approach is to handle this as a staff function, 
designating one or more specialists to make a methods study and 
develop the recommended procedure. Under this latter method, 
the approvals of the affected executives are usually secured before 
the procedure is adopted and put into effect. This matter of pre- 
approval is a very important step and calls for diplomacy and tact 
on the part of the one responsible to reconcile conflicting view- 
points and interests. 

In the T.V.A., responsibility for the issuance and distribution of 
all office manual material is placed in the Office Service Depart- 
ment. The manuals of this organization include the following: 

(a) Policy Manual—decisions, resolutions and pronounce- 
ments of the Board of Directors. 
(b) Organization Manual—organization, duties, responsibil- 
ities and personnel of the various departments. 
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(c) Administrative Practice Manual—standard methods for 
carrying on the work interdepartmentally. 

(d) Departmental Practice Manuals—standard methods 
within a department. 

(e) Handbooks—compilations of information and proce- 
dures developed for a particular division, section, unit, 
field, or job. 


Formal approval procedure has been prescribed for each of the 
above. The Policy Manual, being a statement by the Board of Di- 
rectors or an executive instruction, requires no other approval. 
Additions or changes in the Organization Manual are approved 
by the General Manager. The final draft of all releases to the 
Administrative Practice Manual must bear the approval of the 
directors of the departments directly affected and of the General 
Manager. Departmental Practice Manuals and Handbooks bear 
the signature of the director of the department or his designee and 
the head of the division affected. 

In a well known electrical products manufacturing company, the 
Secretary’s Office is responsible for the manual of general instruc- 
tions covering matters of organization, policies, and general pro- 
cedures. This arrangement is considered logical because the Sec- 
retary has access to the minutes of directors’ meetings and of the 
meetings of the various committees of executives of which there 
is one for each functional division of the business. Departmental 
manuals are the responsibility of the respective division heads, but 
they must conform to the policies and methods prescribed in the 
manual of general instructions. 

I think you will appreciate that the method of preparation is 
likely to differ for company-wide manuals as compared with 
strictly departmental manuals. Systems or methods departments 
are likely to be justified only in the larger organizations. How- 
ever, the advantages of specialization that normally result from 
such a department can be approached in the smaller organizations 
or departments by selecting someone with the proper qualifica- 
tions as a staff assistant devoting at least part of his time to 
methods and standardization work. The qualifications are a good 
knowledge of company or departmental policies and activities, an 
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analytical mind, an objective viewpoint, the ability to write well, 
and a personality that promotes co-operation. 

In the interest of securing uniformity in the preparation of de- 

4 partmental manuals, the Continental Illinois National Bank and 

4 Trust Company has prepared what is in effect a standard practice 

v manual on the preparation of standard practice manuals. This is 

a 14-page bulletin captioned “Instructions for Writing Operating 

Procedure Manuals.” 


_ Revision of the Manual 
g Probably the objection most frequently raised to the use of 
: manuals is that the contents soon become obsolete. To meet this 
j objection it is necessary to provide some means for the frequent 
a and systematic revision of the manual. The importance of this 
x is sometimes overlooked with the result that the manual soon be- 
fi comes discredited and unused. Inaccurate information is often 
— much worse than none at all. After one or two bad steers from 
a this cause the employee is pretty quick to lose confidence in it as , 
; a source of information and it soon takes its place as an office 
ornament rather than an implement. 
4 Most companies seem to make the same individual or unit re- 
sponsible for manual revisions as for the original preparation. It 
is important that this assignment be placed high enough in the 
organization to insure authoritative and intelligent handling. It is 
not a matter to be given a clerk for routine handling. 

The frequency of revision required is likely to vary with each 
company or department. It is also dependent somewhat on the 
form in which the manual is issued. If in bound form there may 
be a tendency to wait until sufficient changes have accumulated to 
justify reprinting, whereas a loose-leaf or individual bulletin form 
can be changed piecemeal. Where complete revisions are made 
at fairly long intervals it is usually necessary to issue some form 
of supplements to keep the data up to date. 

Again, let me point out that it is necessary, in most cases, to 
make some individual or agency responsible for manual revision 
as a continuous assignment rather than on a periodic or spasmodic 
basis. Unless there is someone constantly following this matter, 
changes or modifications of rulings, interpretations or procedures 
are bound to develop without being reflected in the manual. It is 
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probably unnecessary to point out that the importance of this 
feature of the job has increased greatly under present conditions, 
with business operations subject to many new and constantly 
changing governmental restrictions and regulations. A good ex- 
ample of this is the frequency with which priority regulations and 
requirements have been changed or revised, all such changes hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the operating procedures and policies of 
business concerns. 

But government ukases are not the only source of changes. New 
policies or procedures can develop from the ‘informal executive 
conferences that are a part of every-day business operation. Some 
machinery must be provided to incorporate these changes in the 
official record. 

Physical Factors 

It is difficult to be very specific as regards the physical form in 
which manuals can best be prepared. Preferences as betwen pres- 
entation in the form of one or more volumes or individual bulletins, 
and as to the size, method of duplication, etc., vary with indi- 
viduals. It is necessary in each case, however, to make decisions on 
(a) the form of issue (whether bound, loose leaf or bulletin), (b) 
the size of sheet, (c) the method of duplication, (d) the system 
of arrangement, paging or numbering and (e) the extent and type 
of indexing to be employed. The last mentioned is quite important. 
A well planned index can greatly facilitate reference and thus en- 
courage the use of the manual. A straight alphabetical index with 
frequent cross references is most frequently employed. . 

Manual material is usually arranged either according to subject 
classification or chronologically, the former being the more fre- 
quent. Under a subject classification some form of numerical 
designation is sometimes employed. For example, in one case, 
standard practice instructions are given classification numbers con- 
sisting of three numerals, separated by decimal points. The first 
numeral denotes the general classification, such as Accounting, 
Purchasing, etc. The second numeral indicates whether it is a 
general or departmental instruction. The third numeral is used 
for numbering the separate instructions in each group. A simpler 
plan is to employ a separate bulletin for each subject, number the ~ 
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bulletins serially and provide page numbers for each bulletin. In- 
dexing is then done by bulletin and page number. 

I have made reference previously to the use of illustrations, 
charts, etc. There is a definite trend in this direction. It often 
makes for clarity and simplicity of presentation. This is definitely 
a pictorial age. 

Distribution of Manuals 

How widely are office manuals distributed within the organi- 
zation? Practice varies on this. Handbooks, of course, are usually 
given to all employees. Organization manuals and standard prac- 
tice manuals are likely to be more restricted, however. A funda- 
mental rule should be to furnish such material only to those in a 
position to benefit from it. There is no point in encouraging em- 
ployees to spend valuable company time in reading a lot of ma- 
terial that has no connection with their jobs. Special material, 
such as mailing manuals, correspondence manuals and, to some 
extent, accounting manuals, would be distributed only to those 
concerned with those functions. Some companies limit the distri- 
bution of general instruction manuals to those on an executive or 
supervisory level and look to them to interpret these instructions 
and make them effective in their respective jurisdictions. 

With respect to the mechanics of making such distributions, the 
practice of the T.V.A. may be of interest. In this organization, the 
Office Service Department was responsible for furnishing the 
proper number of copies of the manual and all revisions to a desig- 
nated employee in each department or office, who was then respon- 
sible for distributing these copies to the individual manual holders 
in his unit. This method developed certain weaknesses, notably 
delay in getting the material into the hands of the ultimate users 
and inadequate control. The procedure was revised so that the 
Office Service Department made a direct distribution of the ma- 
terial to the individual manual holders through a master mailing 
list set up on addressing machine plates, each of which bore an 
identifying number. This served to expedite delivery, eliminate 
some duplication and reduce handling. 

Promoting the Use of Manuals 

Manuals, no matter how carefully prepared, are of little value 
unless they are used. There are several ways in which their use 
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can be promoted. One method might be reférred to as the audit or 
inspection method. Some companies employ what is known as an 
operations or departmental audit. Under this plan specially trained 
personnel make a systematic check up of operating conditions in 
individual departments periodically. Detailed reports of condi- 
tions revealed on the basis of a standard check list are usually 
required in each instance. A customary part of such audits is the 
actual inspection of all manuals and instruction bulletins on hand 
to determine their availability and the extent to which they have 
been kept up to date. Instances of failure to conform to standards 
prescribed in the manual, as revealed by the audit, are also re- 
quired to be reported. 

Quiz contests have also been used to good advantage. Some- 
times a series of carefully phrased questions, the correct answer- 
ing of which would require a knowledge of or reference to manual 
material, will be carried in one or more issues of the company 
house organ. Some executives make it a practice to return to the 
offending employee or department material reflecting a violation 
of standards with a notation of the manual reference covering the 
point. Where some formal employee training program is in effect, 
the contents of company manuals usually are given considerable 
emphasis. In the case of handbooks or instruction manuals issued 
to individual employees, the practice is sometimes followed of 
attaching a card which the employee signs and turns in, indicating 
that he has read the manual completely. 


Summary 
In closing, let me summarize some of the principal points made 
regarding the preparation and use of office manuals as follows: 


1. The nature and purpose of the manual must be clearly 
defined. You must know just what you want to accom- 
plish before you can decide how best to accomplish it. 

. Responsibility for manual preparation should be recog- 
nized as of major importance and assigned sufficiently 
high up in the organization to insure intelligent and 
authoritative handling. It is not a routine clerical job. 

. Irrespective of how the job is assigned, it calls for a 
company-wide rather than a departmental viewpoint and 
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some means of securing the active participation and co- 
operation of the departmental or functional executives 
affected. 

4. Provision must be made for the review and revision of 
the material at such intervals as will insure against ob- 
solescence, 

5. Steps should be taken to see that manuals once provided 
are actually used. 


I might mention that much of the material presented in this 
paper is based on a survey conducted by the Group Policyholders 
Service Bureau of my Company, with which I am connected. The 
results of that survey are published in a report entitled “Manuals 
for Executives and Supervisors.” 
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